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REFLECTIONS ON A CENTURY OF POLITICAL 
EXPERIENCE AND THOUGHT 

THE importance of the intellectual factor in political life 
was strongly stressed by students of political science in 
the earlier part of the nineteenth century, and most 
notably of all by Auguste Comte. Though the subsequent 
success of Darwinism and the rise of historical materialism 
shifted the limelight of social thought in other directions, the 
idea was not entirely lost to sight. In one way or another, it 
was expressed by various writers after Comte. So Buckle in 
the fifties began his History of Civilization with the statement 
that intellectual development is one of the mainsprings of civi- 
lization. Some writers in dealing with this subject went even 
so far as to consider ideas and philosophy the only source of 
historical, political and social development. Even Marx at- 
tached preponderant importance to the psychological or intel- 
lectual factor when he made the realization of socialism de- 
pendent upon the "class consciousness of the proletariat". 
Indeed, the Russian sociologist, M. Kovalevsky reports in one 
of his essays that in a personal conversation Marx said he had 
never denied the importance of the intellectual factor nor was 
he unwilling to admit that it sometimes worked quite inde- 
pendently of its economic basis. 

It were perhaps not without interest to dwell on this matter 
a little longer, did space but permit. For the clarity of what 
follows, it will suffice to declare the present writer's belief that 
ideas, being themselves molded by a plurality of other factors, 
economic, political, national etc., become very effective instru- 
mentalities, almost independent of both social thought and 
social development. One of many possible examples may give 
point to this generalization. 

Eighteenth-century liberalism had laid special stress upon 
" natural rights " and built its political world-view upon the prin- 
ciple of individualism. The sovereignty of the people was 
understood as the sovereignty of an aggregation of individuals, 
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each separately possessed of certain inviolable rights which 
could not be asserted but by virtue of the " social contract ". 
Then came the French Revolution, with its excesses and its 
Napoleonic aftermath, disturbing the international relations of 
the whole world, and creating in the European mind a certain 
predisposition hostile to revolution. The reaction against revo- 
lution manifested itself first of all in an effort to combat the 
older, individualistic world-view. The problem was three-fold : 
to begin with, the theory of natural rights must be denied ; in 
the second place, the theory of the social contract must be re- 
futed ; finally, the sovereignty of the people must be denounced. 

These negations soon became common with Continental 
writers and politicians. They were the guiding stars of politi- 
cal thought during the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 
French thought worked its way through the revival of theo- 
cratic theories. Ballanche, Saint-Martin, de Maistre, de Bonald 
assailed the idea that man is the creator of his own social life. 
Man is a sinner. He did not create himself; he could not 
create the social organism, 1 and he cannot manage it freely. 
Hence the people cannot be sovereign over things they did not 
create. But it was not the French theocratic philosophy which 
influenced the movement against natural rights and social con- 
tracts. It was rather the reaction against the revolution which 
brought the theocratic world-view into prominence. In Protes- 
tant Germany, for instance, where there was no ground for 
Catholic theocracy, political writers came to almost identical 
conclusions from other premises. 

The historical school was born in Germany at the very end 
of the eighteenth century. Here we find Herder combating 
the theory of natural rights ; he does not deny that it is applica- 
ble to the " preliminary stage " of civilization, but he protests 
against its application to the " historical stage of humanity ", 
because " Kein Slaat ist auf ein Wortprincipium aufgebaut! " 
Hegel ascribed to the individual a passive rdle in history. 
Savigny, according to Pollock, had already become a Darwinian 
before Darwin, and Schelling, to borrow the words of a Ger- 

1 This expression was not used at that time, but de Bonald, for instance, calls so- 
ciety " le vivant." 
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man writer, thinks that " der Mensck h'ort auf des Mittelpunk 
der Schopfung zu sein, er verschwindet in dem Spiele der 
Weltkr'dfte". Later, religious writers like Stahl and Walters, 
although attaching a certain importance to the individual, and 
inclining to the view that the State exists for the happiness 
of individuals, nevertheless maintained as did the French theo- 
crats the principle of the passiveness and rightlessness of the 
individual. They denied the historical, philosophical or ethical 
value of the social-contract theory. 

Thus we see that an idea, or as A. Fouille'e would prefer to 
say, an id'ee force, arising from political changes, possesses 
social thinkers no matter what theory or what philosophic sys- 
tem may be applied for its rendering. 

But the earlier part of the nineteenth century did not offer 
very favorable conditions for the dissemination of ideas as pre- 
dominant factors in social life. The Industrial Revolution had 
not as yet developed its full energy. Nations, cities, towns, and 
even minor social units were not so closely connected as to- 
day. 

The achievements of the Industrial Revolution brought peo- 
ple closer together. The periodical and especially the daily 
press became the chief conductors of current ideas. Conse- 
quently, public opinion, current ideology, the popular state of 
mind — it matters little what we call it — became the most power- 
ful factor in social life. Of this statement, the enormous suc- 
cess of Darwinism and of historical materialism is the best 
proof. 

It would therefore be not far from the truth to say that the 
nineteenth century was a century in which psychological or in- 
tellectual energy had a special bearing upon social and political 
thought. In further corroboration of this point of view more 
concrete illustrations will be brought forward. 

II 

The other characteristic trait of nineteenth-century thought 
was the comparative indifference with which purely political 
problems were treated. The field of jurisprudence and of 
penology or criminal sociology was enriched ; but purely polit- 
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ical problems, i. e., problems of state organization and admin- 
istrative institutions, were overshadowed by economic and in- 
dustrial concerns. The first half of the century was still very 
active politically. Revolutionary storms continued to break as 
an aftermath of the French Revolution, but the issues involved 
began to acquire a more and more social aspect. With the 
exception of the great battle over the electoral reform of 1832 
in England and some features of the outbreaks of 1848, politi- 
cal energy seems to have been allayed and replaced by eco- 
nomic energy. This transition was partly due to the disap- 
pearance of absolutism from western Europe, partly to the 
growing labor problem, which drew the people's attention from 
the purely political field. 

On the whole it may be said that a process of political 
adaptation took place all over western Europe. Constitutional, 
parliamentary England, parliamentary and republican France, 
constitutional but non-parliamentary Germany, lived a more or 
less normal life and it was not the political problems which 
were the issue of the day. Russia's imperial autocracy was 
not an obstacle to her affiliation with republican and parlia- 
mentary countries. Republican free cities like Liibeck and 
Bremen could exist tranquilly under the supervision of an un- 
parliamentary imperial government. Briefly, the form of gov- 
ernment seemed not to matter, provided a certain minimum of 
civil rights was granted. 

Even the radical elements like the socialists ended by adapt- 
ing themselves to the existing forms of political community. 
The reformist and revisionist movement in German Social De- 
mocracy spread very quickly all over Europe. Even in Russia, 
where the political struggle was growing more and more acute, 
we find conspicuous theoreticians like Plekhanov and Maslov 
joining the ranks of the reformists. 

The process of adaptation seemed to have been completed. 
The political ultima ratio seemed to be : ( 1 ) individual civil 
liberties; (2) a certain amount of responsibility (in form and 
in fact) of the government before the people, or public opinion- 
I say a certain amount, because there is an enormous differ- 
ence between the responsibility of the British cabinet before 
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the Commons and the moral responsibility of the former Im- 
perial German cabinet before the Reichstag, or the purely 
illusory responsibility of the Russian Tsarist cabinet before the 
consultative Duma. 

In the meantime the industrial and economic activities of 
Europe grew ; the complicated economic system required cer- 
tain regulations; the State (no matter in what form) grew in 
importance as a regulative organ. The State gained power. If 
a state did not undertake the direct control of or interference 
with the competing social forces, as was done in Germany, it 
nevertheless grew in importance and power by developing its 
protective economic policy, by increasing its armaments for 
protection against an industrially aggressive neighbor, as France 
did, or for the more active realization of its overseas or over- 
land expansion, as in the case of England and of Russia. The 
State reached such a degree of power as had been unknown 
since the Roman Empire. A social development thus brought 
about a purely political result — the preponderant r6le of the 
State. 

On the other hand (and this is the paramount sociological 
feature of the nineteenth century) the individual underwent a 
double process. 1 The growing complexity and activity of eco- 
nomic life required a more energetic and more independent in- 
dividual. The individual showed a tendency for more and 
more independence and initiative, the " right to ignore the 
State " for the sake of private initiative. The inheritance of 
eighteenth-century ideals was helpful in the shaping of this 
tendency. The individual asserted his autonomy. 

At the same time the increasing interdependence among the 
different particles of society required of the individual a certain 
adaptability to the new conditions, a certain mode of social as 
opposed to individual behavior. The growth of class organiza- 
tions and group or class struggles submerged the individual in 
a new social consciousness. This fact led to the birth of the 
new idea of solidarity, which has played such a conspicuous 
part in contemporary sociology and of which Professor 

1 Especially illuminating in this respect is the analysis given by Fr. W. Foerstct in 
his Weltpolitik und Weltgewissen (Miinchen, 1919). 
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Giddings's theory of the consciousness-of-kind is one of the 
expressions. 

In view of these facts, traced as they are in broad lines only, 
it is clear that two distinct attitudes as regards the State might 
develop. One might ignore the State; this tendency is char- 
acteristic of English thought, especially since Spencer, and of 
syndicalism all over Europe. On the other hand one might 
easily overemphasize competency of the State ; such has been 
the predilection of German political thinkers and of Marxians. 

Ill 

The two above-mentioned tendencies characterize the polit- 
ical thought of the last hundred years. The post-Napoleonic 
period began in 1815 with a rather chaotic state of mind. The 
dictatorial tendencies of the Jacobins and the theocratic tenden- 
cies of the Catholics, combined with the beginning of parlia- 
mentarism and the growth of the Fourth Estate, required a 
disentanglement of social thought, a re-crystallization of ideals. 
Saint-Simon is one of the best illustrations of this philosophic, 
social and political intempirie. Saint-Simonism is a composite 
of Robespierre's idea of centralized power, de Maistre's or 
Saint-Martin's idea of a universal, unified church, and the 
Utopian idea of the early socialist and anarchist communism. 

It was the task of Auguste Comte to clarify the horizon, to 
put the dispersed social ideas on a solid basis. But he hardly 
succeeded in doing so. He began with pointing to the exist- 
ing intellectual anarchy, to which he ascribed all social ills, but 
he ended rather inconsistently when in the latter part of his life 
he addressed letters to one of the most reactionary monarchs of 
Europe, to Tsar Nicholas I, hoping that the latter would help 
him in establishing the kingdom of philosophers and artists. 
He apparently was not aware of the fact that Nicholas I prom- 
ised protection to the father of Russian poetry, Poushkin, only 
under the condition that he would not write satires against serf- 
dom. Comte, however, left certain premises which proved 
both characteristic of and very instrumental in the political 
thought of later generations. For him, as for Hegel, "L'komtne 
s'agite et Vhumanite le niene ". The science of the state is a 
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" science d' observation ".* Since we have to confine ourselves 
only to " observation historique sur la marche de /'esprit 
humain" , the esprit humain cannot find its realization in the 
acts of separate individuals, no matter how great they are. 
Like the Weltgeist it is to be realized not through individuals 
who are passive observers of and participants in life, but through 
" Vinergique preponderance d'un pouvoir central"? As Hegel 
said, " Universal History is unthinkable without a World Govern- 
ment (Weltregierung)." In this respect Comte repeated in a 
different way Dante's idea of a universal monarchy. 

Comte denied right or law {droit). This word, according to 
him, had to be crossed out from the terminology of positive 
philosophy. 3 As his correspondence evidences, he was a par- 
tisan of a dictatorial form of government. The dictatorship of 
Robespierre could not satisfy him. He approved of the dic- 
tatorship of a Cavaignac. That positivism in itself did not 
necessarily require such a political world-view is proved by the 
fact that J. S. Mill, who many times expressed his approval of 
Comte's social philosophy and who in turn received full ap- 
proval from Comte when the latter read his (Mill's) System 
of Logic, arrived at an absolutely opposite political view. Ap- 
parently we deal here with a certain tendency which later ac- 
quired a more concrete expression after Darwinism became 
popular and Marxism found response amongst the leading 
thinkers. 

For our purpose it is important to take notice of the follow- 
ing points in Comte's system. It has a half-fatalistic and 
therefore an anti-individualistic character, and also assumes a 
comparatively indifferent attitude toward the moral value of 
practical politics. He has a certain aim in view. This aim he 
considers good. This consideration is enough for the satisfac- 
tion of his conscience. The second and by no means less im- 
portant point of Comte's social philosophy is his objectivism. 

'A. Comte, Opuscules de philosophic sociale (Paris, Leroux, 1883), pp. 99 and 
105. 
* A. Comte, Discours prHiminaire au system de politique positive, vol. I, p. 126. 
s A. Comte, Cours de philosophic positive, vol. VI, p. 324. 
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He has done with such subjective notions as natural rights ox 
rights in general. He is interested in an objective method of 
observation. 

IV 

Beginning with Comte, the social thought of Europe emerges 
from the stage of intellectual anarchy and enters the second 
half of the nineteenth century with an apparent tendency to- 
ward naturalism and consequently objectivism. 1 More and 
more the conviction grows that social life can be compared 
with the life of an organism. This idea is not new. It was 
Plato who said that the state is a " big man ". Plutarch, re- 
peating Plato, had a more distinct idea that social life is or- 
ganic. John of Salisbury in his Policraticus summed up the 
knowledge of his time and expressed the same organic point 
of view. De Bonald, Schelling, Savigny, Friedrich Rohmer, 
Bluntschli, were preoccupied with this analogy. In Spencer it 
acquired a more or less definite form. After Darwin it was 
developed as a sociological system in the writings of Novicov, 
Lilienfeld, Rene" Worms and others. 

The organic and evolutionist world-view influenced deeply 
the political thought and practice of the nineteenth century. 
First, the passive rdle, or, to be more definite, the historico- 
political insignificance of the individual, became an almost axi- 
omatic belief. This belief was strengthened by the wealth of 
biological research and the possibility of socio-biological similes. 
The Hegelian Weltgeist, the Comtean tnarche de V esprit kutnain, 
was no mere metaphysical maxim but a positive truth, under 
the name of progress and evolution, corroborated by biological 
facts. These similes not only transferred the center of gravity 
from the individual to the social organism as a whole, but, en- 
forced by the idea of evolution (in the biological sense), they 
created a semi-fatalistic and a centralistic tendency in the field 

1 1 limit myself to landmarks of social thought and to the survey of those tenden- 
cies which proved to be influential and instrumental in the political life of Europe. 
Therefore the reader will not find here any mention of theories and systems which 
have only a philosophic or theoretic interest and require the attention of the phil- 
osopher. 
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of social and political thought. The organic theory did not 
exercise its influence directly upon politics. As in the case of 
J. S. Mill and Comte, a libertarian and individualistic system 
was easily derived by Spencer from almost the same premises 
as those which led other thinkers (e. g. Lilienfeld and Schaffle) 
to believe in a centralized, hierarchic state, conceived as a 
harmonious social Korper. But on the whole, as far as the 
writer's knowledge goes, there was no serious attempt to base 
a political theory on the organic world-view as such. As was 
pointed out by M. Kovalevsky and the Dutch anthropologist 
Steinmez, the organicist never went further than analogies like 
these : 

The army in its defensive r61e corresponds to the epidermis. The 
brain is represented by the government, to which the thinkers, schol- 
ars and literary men must be added. The telegraph wires are the 
nerves. The highways and the merchants who travel upon them — 
blood vessels. The capital is the head of society ; the stock-exchange 
its heart. The bankers are the motor nerves of the blood vessels ; the 
shops and factories are the glands ; the leisurely rich men represent 
the grease glands. And finally the excretory apparatus is represented 
by the police, by the courts, etc. [Rene Worms.] 

It is obvious that it is difficult to derive any moral content and 
ethical significance of justice from the notion of excretory ap- 
paratus. 

V 

The organic or Darwinian theory of society found its best ap- 
plication in Marxism. The latter may without fault be called 
economic and social Darwinism. True, Darwin would perhaps 
protest against this, as Spencer protested early in the nineties 
against the use by terrorists and anarchists of his " Man versus 
the State " as a justification of their ideas.' The fact neverthe- 
less remains that for some reason or other (this is not the place 

1 Spencer influenced to a great extent the social philosophy of the Russian non- 
Marxian revolutionists (populists). The land program of the Socialist-Revolutionist 
is wholly based upon the teaching of Spencer, which was introduced into Russia by 
N. K. Mikhailovski, the leading theoretician of the Socialist-Revolutionists. 
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to indulge in a further philosophic analysis) the European dur- 
ing the second half of the nineteenth century was more re- 
sponsive to materialistic ideas than to any others, and tried to 
mold his world-view and act according to objectivist and 
materialistic ideas which were provided by science, ignoring 
other ideas which were branded as metaphysics. 

The Marxian materialistic attitude toward society and its 
development had a specially strong bearing upon the minds of 
modern thinkers ; it appealed to them because of its precise- 
ness, clarity, and straightforwardness. It appealed so much 
more because it indicated the final, inevitable, fatal outcome of 
social development and thus brought to a certain synthetic end 
the secular contradiction between the ideal as conceived and 
the actual as practised. When Plato wrote his Republic, he 
knew it was a vision only ; he wrote in addition The Laws to 
make clear what can and must be done in actual life. Cicero 
had his vision of an ideal but supplemented it by De Officii* as 
an expression of practical possibilities. Karl Marx, however, 
pointed to an ideal which, he said, will inevitably come because 
history requires it. Hegel's Weltgeist was supplanted by the 
law of capitalist evolution. The dynamics of evolution were 
found in the struggle for existence, which was expressed by the 
economic term " class struggle ". The fittest was called pro- 
ducer or proletarian ; the survival of the fittest was expressed 
in the idea of the final triumph of the proletariat, the goal of 
history. 

Before pointing out the bearing of this world-view upon the 
political tendencies and practices of the latter part of the past 
century, we must note the following fact. 

As was indicated above, the European mind in the nineteenth 
century, despite the sophistication and subtilization of individual 
consciousness, yielded to the pressure of social interdepend- 
ence and was inclined to think in anti-individualistic terms. 
Even the individualist J. S. Mill had a vision of a socialistic 
ideal. The growth of the social conflict between capital and 
labor increased the craving for a solution of the problem, and 
socialist or communist Utopias began to draw the attention of 
not only the protestants and revolutionary theoreticians and 
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practicians, like Baboeuf or Proudhon or Marx, but of more 
moderate thinkers. Socialism attracted attention not only as 
a practical program, but as a scientific doctrine, as a basis for 
social science. In this respect it is of interest to note that 
Comte insisted that his positivist doctrine was nothing else but 
" systematized socialism ". Marxism was not only a theory for 
revolutionary fighters, but a system which enthused many in- 
fluential sociologists. As early as 1865 there appeared an eco- 
nomic interpretation of history written by a Russian, Zieber, 
who made the first attempt to explain from an economic stand- 
point the whole history of humanity, including certain phases 
of prehistoric life. 1 In 1877 Virchow declared at the Congress 
of Naturalists in Munich that Darwinism leads directly to 
socialism. A few years later the noted Italian criminologist, 
Enrico Ferri, found in Socialism just the kind of collectivism 
which was " opposed both to the frantic anti-social individual- 
ism of our days and to Spencerian evolutionism ". Enrico 
Ferri, I think, is one of the first who pointed out the direct 
connection between positivism, Darwinism and Marxism. 
Later, in a special work, he propounded his ideas in a more 
systematic form in his Socialismo e Scienza positiva, Darwin, 
Spencer, Marx? About the same time, at the first sociological 
congress held in October, 1894, in Paris, Ferri went even so 
far as to declare : " le socialisme est le point d'arrivie logique 
et inevitable de la sociologie et celle-ci ne pourra vaincre cet 
arrit de developpement qui menace d'en sieker les racines 
vitales qu'en allant franchement el purement a sa conclusion 
logique ". 3 The concluding words of the paper quoted are em- 
phatic : " La sociologie sera socialiste ou elle ne sera pas ". 

But whether socialist or not, Marxism found its direct or in- 
direct adherents among the historians and sociologists of the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. The works of Kelles- 

1 Professor Seligman in his Economic Interpretation of History refers to such at- 
tempts as having been made first in the nineties, apparently because the work of this 
Russian author, being untranslated, remained unknown to the Western world. 

•Published at Raina, 1894. 

8 '* La Sociologie et le socialisme ", in the Annates de V Instilut International de 
Sociologie, vol. I (Paris, 1895), PP- 1 5 7-1 68. 
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Krauz, Achille Loria, Woltmann, Seligman, Ferd. Toennis, are 
not to be classed as exceptions. They are highlights of a gen- 
eral tendency. 

VI 

Coming now to the political problem, the problem of State 
and Government, as influenced by the three main currents of 
social thought of the nineteeth century (positivism, Darwinism 
and Marxism), we prefer for the sake of clarity to deviate to a 
certain extent from the historical sequence of events and 
theories. We shall forego the analysis of the Comtean political 
world-view until later, when dealing with Marxism, and begin 
with the Darwinian or organic theory. As has already been 
suggested, the latter did not influence political thought directly, 
although it expressed perhaps more frankly and exactly the 
real state of mind of three or four decades of the century. 
It was a period of political indifference and adaptation, which 
soon began to betray a certain degree of unrest and uneasiness 
and which in turn developed into a period of revolutionary 
theories and outbreaks. 

Purely political ideas are to be found unsystematized and 
dispersed among many writings of organicists like Rene Worms, 
Novicov, and Lilienfeld. The evolution of political forms was 
considered specifically by Lilienfeld in a substantial paper 
" Ya-t-il une lot d' evolution des formes politiques?" ', read before 
the Second International Sociological Congress held in Paris in 
September-October, 1895.' As was to be expected, Lilienfeld 
denied that there existed any law of evolution for political 
forms. In treating the social commonwealth as a biological 
organism, he found that the form of the organism did not 
matter ; it was the growing hierarchical, physiological interde- 
pendence of the cellules, and it was the organ they composed 
which mattered. He found monarchies among the primitive 
Africans ; elective monarchies among the Aztecs, and a feudal 
regime among the Monjago-Papels — i. e., the same variety of 
political form as in contemporary history. It was not the polit- 

•In the Annates de PInstilut International de Sociologic ( Paris, 1896), vol. II, 
pp. 235-258. 
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ical form that evolved, but the organs of the social body de- 
spite and regardless of the form of government. 

During the subsequent discussion, Letourneau and Limousin 
opposed most violently the thesis of Lilienfeld by refuting his 
naturalistic parallels, but the most clear-sighted criticism was 
that of Rene Worms, who made it clear that Lilienfeld pre- 
sented an apology for the political status quo, rather than a 
scientific doctrine. The French scholar was right in suspecting 
that Lilienfeld, being a Russian Imperial Senator, was predis- 
posed to defend the status quo, since he accepted the autocratic 
government in Russia as legitimate from the socio-biological 
point of view. Worms was so much the more correct in that 
he made clear the utter indifference to political and govern- 
mental progress which had prevailed for a couple of decades 
and of which Lilienfeld was the echo in the nineties. 

This naturalism did not feel or did not solve the political 
problem of the century, which grew more and more acute. 
The frantic and anti-social " individualism " mentioned by En- 
rico Ferri made itself felt more and more strongly in the field 
of economic competition. The State was driven further and 
further to resume the authority and power of which it was de- 
prived by the thinkers of the eighteenth century. A readjust- 
ment was necessary and inevitable. The nineteenth century in 
fact was unable to solve the problem through the two other 
tendencies (positivism and Marxism or economic Darwinism). 
The Great War and the subsequent revolutions are not solutions 
but rather results of the insolvency of both the political prac- 
tice and the thought of the nineteenth century. 

If we take at random leading social thinkers of the latter part 
of the nineteenth century, we shall easily discover their innate 
indifference to this problem. Evidently it was considered sec- 
ondary since it was overshadowed by the economic aspect of 
social development. Be it Emile Durkheim, who was inclined 
to see in purely economic organization and in the adjustment 
of distribution a step forward, or Achille Loria, a devoted stu- 
dent and adherent of Marx, who saw in the monarchy of 
present-day Italy the best political organization, we in fact have 
to deal with an indirect acknowledgment of the impossibility or 
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futility of stressing the political problem. Ismile Durkheim 
almost ignores it as a quanlite negligeable. Loria accepts it as 
it is by justifying it in formulae of a Marxian sociology. 1 

In another aspect, indifference to the problem has the ap- 
pearance of leniency toward the State and of a willingness to 
strengthen it. Of this tendency a typical representative is the 
French Professor Bougie. His contention is that social pro- 
gress depends upon the ever-growing id'ees 'egalitaires, which 
develop among modern democracies. The growth of equali- 
tarian ideas depends upon the specialization and division of 
labor. This division does not always bring about progress and 
solidarity. In order to make it a factor of progress it must be 
performed in a society where the controlling and distributing 
apparatus (government and administration) is growing in com- 
petency. The centralization of the government and the idees 
egalitaires develop concurrently. Beyond doubt the ideas of 
the French professor are influenced by the German political 
thinkers, of whom he was a student for a long time and from 
whom Marx inherited his statism. Watching the growth of 
state power not Bougie alone was inclined to see in this growth 
the progress of society, but the reformist and revisionist Marx- 
ians, even some syndicalists, were inclined to enforce this 
growth by the demand for nationalization of public utilities, 
thus laying the emphasis upon the old Marxian and (as we 
shall see also) Comtean idea of the great social mission of the 
State as such. 2 

We have thus reached the main point and perhaps the 
climactic point in the development of nineteenth-century polit- 
ical thought. 

The State is the chief power. It must possess the greatest 

1 For Loria the class struggle is not a factor of progress, since between the two 
struggling classes (capital and labor) there is a third, the middle class, whose inter- 
ests suffer because of this struggle. The dominant power of the State must belong 
to the third class, which must prevent the crisis. This class according to Loria is 
represented by the king. 

2 The idea of the social mission of the State certainly does not date from Marx or 
Comte. Plato had already a clear vision of the State as an economic regulative and 
distributive institution. In modern times Leibnitz, to a certain extent Lamennais, 
and especially Fichte, saw in the State the bearer of economic rights and duties. 
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possible power in order to bring about the necessary and in- 
evitable social justice. But it is important clearly to define to 
whom this power should belong. In order to serve progress 
this power must belong to a certain class or group and only to 
that class or group. This is roughly the character of the rea- 
soning of the radical and the revolutionist, who instantly busies 
himself with two problems : ( 1 ) how to bring about a revolu- 
tion and (2) how to organize the proper almighty state which 
will serve the purpose of realizing the desired consummation — 
communism. In this respect the positivist and the Marxian, 
Auguste Comte and N. Lenin, find themselves, strikingly 
enough, in full agreement, as we shall presently see. This 
coincidence is not unnatural, since, as I tried to make clear 
above, positivism and Marxism are only the intellectual and 
economic features of social Darwinism, which is at once intcl- 
lectualistic and mechanistic. Enrico Ferri in his report, already 
quoted, to the First International Sociological Congress, tried 
to rid himself of the militant implications of socialism. Legal- 
ist and criminologist as he was, Ferri pointed to the following 
four forms of social transformation : ( 1 ) evolution, which ac- 
cording to him is a rule for all natural phenomena from as- 
tronomy to sociology; (2) revolution, which is but a climax of 
evolution; (3) revolt, which may or may not be a part of a 
revolution; and finally, (4) personal violence. Ferri entirely 
disapproves of the last two forms as falling within the field of 
social pathology, not of social physiology, in which the first 
two belong. 

But among consistent Marxians Ferri is an exception. The 
Marxian desired to strengthen or accelerate evolution by revo- 
lution exercised through revolt and violence. Therefore, the 
revolutionist had to busy himself with two fundamental things : 
the justification of revolution and the justification of violence. 

The old Lockean or Jeffersonian justification of revolution 
did not suffice because it dealt with the right of making a revo- 
lution and not with the desirability of it. A revolution was a 
right and not a duty. The nineteenth-century radical thinkers, 
from Comte to Georges Sorel and Lenin, made it a duty. This 
is the basic difference between the political vision of the two 
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centuries. A right may or may not be exercised. When it is, 
it is good, and must not be opposed ; when it is not, the for- 
bearance is sometimes even commendable but at any rate not 
blamable. Another thing is duty ; its performance is praise- 
worthy; its dereliction culpable. 

When a stranger is dangerously ill and uses my quilt to cover 
his body, I may, as the owner, take my quilt away from him 
and leave him exposed to cold. If I refrain from exercising 
my right I shall have done a good thing. If I do exercise it, 
I shall be wrong despite my technical right. But elevate the 
taking-away of the quilt to the level of duty, and I shall be not 
only legally inconsistent but morally delinquent if I allow the 
stranger to retain my property. 

The last two or three decades of the century under review 
established it as an objective and incontestable duty to prepare 
and make revolutions. As regards violence in revolutions, the 
writings of Edward Berth, George Sorel, L. Trotzki and N. 
Lenin, to mention only a few among many, try to make it clear 
that the Machiavellian principles alone are applicable. Machia- 
velli said : " When a state undergoes a revolution, whether it 
be that a republic becomes a tyranny or that a tyranny is re- 
placed by a republic, it is necessary that a terrible example 
should strike fear into the hearts of the enemies of the new 
order of things." ' It must be borne in mind that the Machia- 
vellian method seems to be the only natural outcome of an in- 
tellectualistic system of thought in which moral value is at- 
tached only to the final aim and in which social life is but a 
mechanistic process for the achievement of that aim. 

In such a system, logic, clarity and consistency play the ac- 
tive parts of social behavior. That is why the active and radi- 
cal variants of Comtism and Marxism coincide. In the corres- 
pondence of Comte we read : " I characterized the autocracy 
of the people by the words, ' the revolt of the living against 
the dead '. Equality, I think, is an immoral lie, and universal 
suffrage a social disease ".* One is reminded that Lenin char- 

1 Discourses upon Livy, Book III, chapter viii. 

2 Correspondances inidites d'Auguste Comte, collected by Levy-Bruhl (III serie, 
Paris, 1904), p. 101. Letter to de Toulouse, April 22, 1848. 
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acterized universal suffrage as " bourgeois prejudice " and 
liberty as a " bourgeois lie ". The real active factor, according 
to both Comte and Lenin, is the people, by whom both under- 
stand the proletarian class. Lenin has an almost blind faith in 
the masses. He is fatalistic (compare Comte's " Marche de 
V esprit kumain"). For him a militant, revolutionary, active 
man is the mainspring of history and therefore only " perman- 
ent revolution " (the term belongs to Lenin himself) is con- 
structive. It is of interest to compare this attitude with the 
following utterance of Comte : 

The bourgeoisie intends to rule, but actually it only impedes pro- 
gress. Only the people push things forward and guide the movement, 
although they do it in a disorderly way. We shall never have any real 
government until the popular pressure becomes preponderant and sys- 
tematic [cf. Lenin's permanent'] . Until that time we are compelled 
to satisfy ourselves with the fruitless and ugly struggle amongst the 
political parties. 1 

Thus Comte would stop the competition between political par- 
ties, making it impossible to impede the popular pressure. 
Dictatorship suggests itself as the more desirable form of gov- 
ernment. Moreover, Comte later completed his idea by writing 
the following words to de Toulouse on August 9, 185 1 : "Still 
in 1830, I declared that order would never be established in 
France, until the government went over into the hands of the 
proletarians." 3 Comte certainly believed that this could and 
should happen only through permanent and systematic pressure 
for, " universal suffrage is a social disease". "Communism", 
(he wrote on September 17, 1849) "is suppressed in the center 
of the Occidental world. Its best representatives emigrated to 
America and crystallized themselves there. [ !] But apparently 
the unnoticeable influence which was exercised by commun- 
ism on the ancient republican doctrine transformed the latter 
into socialism which, with the proletarians, its true representa- 
tives, is the positive interpretation of the republican principle." 
Lenin came to the same idea as the founder of positivism. 

1 Ibid., p. 171. Letter to de Toulouse, Dec. 18, 1848. 

2 Ibid., letter to de Toulouse, August 9, 1851. 
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The new idea of the Soviets, as constitutional, representative, 
proletarian institutions, is only a supplementary form, but the 
basic idea is the same. 1 Moreover, if the Soviets as institutions 
should be opposed to the policy and program of Lenin, he 
would believe in a dictatorship without the Soviets ; this fact 
was recently corroborated by Zinoviev, the Petrograd dictator, 
in his book on Lenin." The characteristic traits of both world- 
views are the belief in the State as the only regulative and pro- 
gressive factor in the realization of the final aim, and the 
absence of any practical ethics of the means. 

That Comte and Lenin agree on the practical program is not 
a mere coincidence. It is proof that during the past century 
economic and mechanistic development eliminated almost en- 
tirely the ethical conception of society. In a period when 
individual conciousness is highly refined and when individual 
well-being depends upon the whole of the community, it 
is impossible to solve the problem by strengthening the State 
because during the nineteenth century the differentiation of the 
human commonwealth was brought to its acutest form. 

The individual as the ethico- psychological unit, society as the 
purely ethical unit, and the State as the purely practical execu- 
tive unit, cannot be reconciled without the introduction of ethics 
as an active and integral element of political thought and prac- 
tice. This idea was neglected by the nineteenth century, and 
at the opening of the twentieth as at the opening of the nine- 
teenth century, one meets the predominant idea of the increas- 
ing centralization of political power and the practical rehabilita- 
tion of Machiavellism. The writers who tried to connect the 
social and political problem with religious progress (e. g. Ben- 
jamin Kidd) or ethical progress (e. g. E. de Roberty) were not 
only the least numerous, but they were the least influential 
among the theorists and practicians of nineteenth-century 
politics. 

Gregory Zilboorg. 

New York Citv. 

1 Cf. The Proletarian Revolution (N. Y., 1919), and Two Tactics (in Russian). 

1 Petrograd, 1919. 



